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appear ridiculous. There was now no longer any object
in concealment. I told them what I had heard; they ex*
pressed great astonishment; but ere long I perceived from
the remarks they let fall that they had heard it all before,
and, indeed, as regarded what had occurred at Delhi that
they were much better informed than I was. All regular
work was suspended; when a few papers had been signed
and some orders issued there remained nothing more
to do. However, to while away the time, I continued to
chat with them about the events at Delhi. They soon
got so interested in the subject as partly to forget my
presence. Their talk was all about the ceremonial of
the palace, and how it would be revived. They specu-
lated as to who would be the Grand Chamberlain, which
of the chiefs of Eajpootana would guard the different
gates, and who were the fifty-two Rajahs who would as-
semble to place the Emperor on the throne.
As I listened I realised, as I had never done before,
the deep impression that the splendour of the ancient
court had made on the popular imagination, how dear
to them were its traditions, and how faithfully all un-
known to us they had preserved them. There was some-
thing weird in the Mogul Empire thus starting into a
sort of phantom life after the slumber of a hundred
years.
The rest of the day passed wearily away, the rooms
were darkened to exclude the glare; there was nothing to
do, my guests got tired of chatting, one by one they
lapsed into silence or fell asleep; the water splashed on
the frames of scented grass, the punkahs swung mono-
tonously to and fro. At length the light softened, and
began to stream in nearly level through the chinks of
the Venetian blinds; then the servants threw open the
doors, we dined, and strolled out into the garden, A